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“<¢T cannot. Ido not know how to trust him 
again. My fuith is dead—even he cannot give it 
life again. And I cannot louk forward now.’ 

“Here was an end of my little romance. A 
few weeks afier this, Edith said : 

“*¥ have something to tell you, Linny.’ - 

“I knew what it was. I had been dreading 
it for months. _ 

““*T have told Mr. Pierson that I will be his: 
wife. You know futher has wished it so long, 
and now I have promised.’ 

“Edith! I could not conceal my pain. 
A common-place man, utterly incapable of ap- 
preciating her—how could I have it so? 

“« It will please my futher,’ she said, trying to 
smile, ‘and it is only one thing more.’ 

“So there was a wedding. It was a June 
morning—there were juyous faces around—the 
house was gay with flowers, and Edith was beau- 
tifal in her white silk; but I remembered the 


funeral in that autumn day so long ago, and I 


did not weep then as I wept nuw. 

“Yet perhaps it was best for her. When, a 
year ago, Edith drew away the soft coverings 
from about « tiny fourm, and let me see her child, 
there was something of the old gladness in her 


eyes, and I prayed that these smull hands might 


lead her to real happiness aud peace. 
———— a ee 


THE JEWS. 


The Jews themselves have not preserved ev- 
erywhere their primitive color. In the northern 
countries of Hurupe they are white; in Germany 
many of them have red beards; in Portugal they 
aretauwny. In the province of Cuchin China, 
where a number of them have settled, they have 
black skins, though they do nut contract mar- 
riages with fureigners. Prichard says, that there 


is also-at Mattacheri a oy of white Jews, | 


who are called in India ‘“Jerasalem Jews.” 
And, Jastly, there are black Jews dwelling in 
Africa, in the kingdum of Huoussa. Thus great 
varieties uf color have been produced among 
this people during eighteen centuries, but no 
change has ovcurred in their cast of features, 
habits or ideas Under a black skin or a white 
observes General Dumas), in Soudan, in the 
ahara, or the seucoust tuwns, everywhere Jews 
have the sume instincts, and the twofold aptitude 
for languages and commerce. Color, then, is not 
a fixed characteristic. It may vary among 
members of one und the same race, or of one 
and the suine tribe. And this is frequently ob- 
sepvahle ul-o in domestic animuls.—Journal of 
Psychological Medicine. 
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LOVE. 


T find she loves him much herause she hides it. 
Love teaches cunulug even to is. vovence; 

Aud where he vet= pussession, hi first work 

Is to dig de p within a heart. a: d there 

Lie hid. and sike a miser im the dark, 

To feast ulune. DEYDER. 
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Marx Watton, almost immediately after his 
marriage to Rath Ashby, had departed, with his 
youny wife, from his pleasant home in one of the: 
New England States, for the wilds of the West, . 
which, just then, was fast becoming the land of: 


‘promise to all adventure-seekers trum every na- 


tion. The young couple were accompanied by 
Lucy Walton, Mark’s sister, who, like the good,, 
true woman she was, had left all the old friends 
and associations, and even the luxuries of civil-' 
ized life, to share, with her brother, the trials and. 
perils of establishing a new home in the wilder- 


ness. It had cost her, at first, a great sacrifice 


to break all her old attachments, and leave all. 
the old, loved spots which custom and time had 
rendered so dear and almost necessary to her, : 
yet for her brother’s good, and fur the sake of 
the fuir, young being who had so nobly prom- 
ised to bear with him life’s ttials and triamphs, 
she had yielded it uncomplainingly, and even 
joy faliy. | 

Nor was sweet Rath Walton undeserving of 
some little praise for the entire trust, love and 
fuithfulness which had prompted her to bid adieu 
to all once-loved scenes and pleasures, knowing 
well the trials and even dangers which Iny be-: 
fure her—for Mark had conceuled nothing when. 
he had asked her to become his wife, but had. 
placed the plain, naked trath before her, and ask- | 
ed her to judge from it—and accompany her: 
husband almost into the very heart of an un- 
civilized and nearly wild country. To be sure, 
her sacrifice was less, for she had lefs futher,’ 
mother and kindred for one who was to be more- 
than all of these, still it was very gréut: 

A few months previous, Mark had cleared a, 
tract of land ina delightful valley, through which, 
ran quite a large stream of water, and erected 
aud furnished. a rude but strong and comfortable. 
log-house, so. that there was very little for the 
happy family to do, when they bud reached the, 
place of their destination, after many days of 
weary travel, but to settle down quietly to the 
pursuits of the new life which had opened betore 
them, and the new duties which had devolved 
upon them. 7 

A single year produced many changes in the 
appearance of the little cleared spot surround- 
ing the new home of the young couple. Mark 
Wal.on, by great diligence and perseverance, had 
rendered it much more extensive, and had even. 
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begun to plough and plant a little; thus begin- 
ning, already, to reap something of the sure re- 
ward for all his toils. The house, itself, under 
the judicious management of Rath, aided by the 
ready and willing assistance which Lucy Walton 
was ever anxious to give, had begun to exhibit 
& much more pleasant and tasteful appearance— 
snow-white curtains were looped neatly back 
from the small windows—the rude walls were 
adorned by many beautiful specimens of the ex- 
pertness of the two young women, and even 
many of the native wild flowers had been trans- 
planted, and were blooming in delicate profusion 
on each side of the door, front of the log-house. 

And, added to all these comforts, a few intel- 
ligent families had settled in the neighborhood, 
at several miles apart, with whom visits were 
frequently exchanged, thus serving to brighten 
many hours which mast otherwise have passed 
slowly and wearily away. 

One day there came a messenger in hot haste, 
stating that a particular friend of Mark’s was 
dying, and had expressed a wish tosee him. The 
distance to the house of his friend was very con- 
siderable, and Mark well knew that he should be 
obliged to leave his wife and sister alone, the 
greater portion, if not the whole of the night, but 
he felt that it was not a case for delay, and at 
last concluded to go. He could not feel it right 
to disregard the wishes of a dying man, and Rath 
and Lucy bravely prevailed on him to come to 
this conclusion. They should not be afraid to 
stay alone just one night, in his absence, they 
said, and as no serious event had ever happened 
to alarm them, at last Mark thought it might do 
to leave them. Still he could not help saying a 
few words of warning to them before he started. 

‘Ruth, you and Lucy had better keep mostly 
in the house during my absence,” he said, as he 
mounted his horse before the door. “And I 
think you might as well keep the doors fastened, 
especially after it has begun to grow dark. You 
will remeinber, Jove ?”’ 

“Yes, Mark,” returned the young wife, her 
cheek growing slightly pale with the anticipa- 
tion. “But I hope you don’t think there is any 
danger to be apprehended, do you?” 

“OQ, no,” retuned Mark, striving to speak as 
lightly as possible. “If I did, nothing could 
prevail on me to leave you here alone.” 

“What peril could possibly threaten us ?”’ 
Ruth still persisted in asking. 

“In reality, nothing! 


any one should happen to come while I am gone, 
Ido not think you had better open the door to 
him. Send him away until I return, which will 


My greatest fear is | 
that you will be very lonely in my absence. If 
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be at just as early an hour as possible. Be sure 
and remember !’ 7 

He bade them both good-by, and they stood 
in the low doorway and watched his retreating 
form until it was lost at last, among the thick 
trees, and then entered the house again, to attend 
as usual, to their various duties. It was not 
until evening had fairly set in, that they began to 
grow sad and fearful, and even then they refrain- 
ed from expressing their doubts openly to each. 
other. Still it would have been a great comfort 
for either of them to have known exactly the 
state of the other’s feelings, but they were both 
too generous to hazard an inquiry, fearing to ex- 
cite fears where they had not before been felt. 

Late in the evening, while they were sitting 
silently before the fire, there came a quick, hur- 
ried knock at the outer door. They started sud- 
denly, and gazed anxiously into each other’s 
faces, both of which had grown slightly paler. 
Ruth was the first to recover herself sufficiently 
to leave her seat. She walked towards the door 
and asked in a voice which trembled in spite of 
all her efforts : | 

“Who is there, and what do you wish ?” 

“Two travellers, who wish to come in and 
remain with you to-night,” answered some one 
from outside. e 

‘““We cannot keep you very conveniently,” 
Ruth managed, at last, to articulate. ‘You 
must pass on to the next house !”” 

‘“« How far is it ?” asked the same voice, after 
a few moments of hesitation. | 

“‘ Nearly five miles, to the west of us !”’ 

Again there was a slight pause, and the per- 
son from without, said : 

“We cannot go so far to-night! My compan- 
ion has been thrown from his horse, and might 
die before we could reach there. You must let 
usin! You may have his murder upon your 
hands—for it could be no less—if you do not! 
Will you open the door?” 

Ruth’s sympathies were touched by what the 
stranger had spoken. She hesitated a moment, 
and then looked at Lucy. 

‘¢ What shall we do?”’ she asked, shortly. 

“T hardly know,” Lucy answered. ‘ Mark 
told us to admit no one.” 

“Yes, but what if this man’s story concerning 
his companion should be true, and we turn him 
away to perish ?” 

“It would be dreadful! We must let them 
come in! Even if they should prove wicked 
men, they can but murder us!” 

“Yes, and the guilt would then be on their 
heads—not on ours. We will bid them welcome 
to our humble home.” 
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‘She had tried to speak these words bravely, but 


nevertheless it was with trembling hands that she 


undid the fastenings and opened wide the door. 
She could plainly distinguish the forms of two 
men, through the deep dusk, without. 

“Will you walk in?” she asked, quietly. 

The two men crossed the threshold together, 
and Rath closed the door behind them. It al- 
most seemed to her then as if she was thus shut- 
ting out all earthly hope and succor. 

“And so you concluded to let us lodge with 
you?” asked one of the men. - 

“Yes,’’ sheanswered. “ But,” she continued, 
with a quick start, “I thought one of you had 
been injured, and was nearly helpless !” 

Herc one of the men appeared to lean heavily 
on his companion, who said : 

“Tt appears that my friend was not so much 
hurt as I at first supposed. He was somewhat 
stunned by the fall, but now he has nearly re- 
covereg, with the exception of still being very 
weak.” | 

Lucy placed chairs before the hearth, and threw 
on more wood, and the two strangers seated them- 
selves in silence. They appeared to be rough, 
strong men, with rather stern countenances, in 
which many hard lines were drawn, wearing 


thick, jetty beards, which covered the whole of 


the lower part of their faces. 

Neither Ruth nor Lucy were quite satisfied 
with the looks of the men, and they had even be- 
gun to dislike the story which they had told to 
gain admittance. They almost doubted it, al- 
though they had no positive proof it was not true. 
The man who pretended that he had been hurt, 
would occasionally—when he seemed to forget 
himself—appear as well and strong as his com- 
panion, and they began to feel very anxious, and 
sometimes cast fearful glances towards each other. 
Nevertheless they were too wise to betray the 
doubts which they could not help entertaining, 
to their guests, to any great degree. 

Ruth busied herself, as well as she could, in 
attending to the wants of her guests, while Lucy, 
at the other end of the room, took up the sewing 
which she had dropped upon the entrance of the 
strangers. 
with some apparent object in view : 

“ Do you live here alone, young women ?” 

Ruth was much startled by this question, and 
came very near betraying her fears, at first. But 
she mauaged to answer, very quietly : 

“O,no! My husband has been called away 
on business.” 

‘“Will he return to-night?’ asked the man, 


again. 
“7 don’t know. He said he should return as 


Suddenly one of the men asked, 


soon as possible, and I suppose we may expect 
him at any moment.” 

Ruth said more than she really thought, but 
then, she did not wish the men to see how utter- 
ly defenceless they were. A few moments after- 
wards, as she passed near them, with noiseless 
tread, in attending to some household duty, she 
heard one of the men ask of the other, in a low, 
guarded tone, evidently not intended for her ears: 

“What shall we do with these women, if they 
happen to prove troublesome ?” 

“0,” returned the other, with a brutal smile, 
drawing his hand slowly across his throat, ‘ this: 
will be the best way to silence them.’’ 

Ruth shuddered, and grew deathly sick, but 


at last managed to creep back, away from them, 


unseen. She knew, then, that all the fears she 
had entertained were not groundless, and with 
the knowledge of her own and Lucy’s peril, came 
the resolution to meet it bravely. She possessed 
a great deal of nerve and courage, under her 
quiet demeanor, and in afew moments, when she 
had mastered her first terror, she became dread- 
fully calm. 

She had been preparing a light repast for the 
strangers, and, for a while longer she went quiet- 
ly on with her work. Then she thought, as the 
peril threatened Lucy as well as herself, it was 
only right that they should both be ready to meet 
it. For this reason she tried to warn her withuut 
exciting the suspicion of the two men. 

“Lucy,” she began quietly, “will you come 


and help me slice this bread ?” 


Lucy was somewhat surprised, but she threw 
down her sewing, and went to the assistance of 
her friend. As soon as she conld, without at- 
tracting attention, she said in a low, earnest tone: 

“Be on your guard, and beware of these men ? 


‘They mean to murder us !”” 


Lucy uttered a quick cry, which must have 
reached other ears besides those for which it was 
intended, for one of the men looked at them very 
sharply. 

“ Hadn’t you better cut them slices a little 
thicker?” asked Ruth, loud enough for them all 
to hear, for she wished to reassure the men, if 
possible. 

“Hash,” she continued in a low tone, the mo- 
ment they were unobserved, “‘be quiet, or you 
will betray all, and we shall be lost! We must 
not show the least sign of weakness or suspicion. 


It would only serve to hasten them in the work 


which they are here to perform. Be very brave 
and cautious, if you would live to meet Mark 
once more !” is 

“ But what shall wedo? I do not feel safo 
here a moment longer !’’ said Lucy, anxiously. 
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‘We must leave matters to take their own 
course, for a time, but we can continue to be watch- 
ful and alert; Heaven help and direct us !” 

The two heroic women resumed their employ- 
ment with beating hearts though strangely calm 
and unconcerned, to all appearance. The rude 
pine table was covered with a snowy cloth, the 
plates laid, and in a very few moments a tempting 
repast was placed befure the two men, to which 
they did ample justico. When the meal was 
concluded, one of the men arose, and expressed 
a wish to retire. This was just what Rath was 
expecting, and she placed a lamp in his hand, 
and Uirected his attention to the only remaining 
apartment of the hut. Through this the guests 
passed, after biddiug their entertainers a friend- 
ly goud night. 

“T don’t see what can have come over me, 
Bill! I’m deuced sleepy !’’ exclaimed one of 
them, when they were alone together. 


*‘] feel rather dozy myself, Tom,” returned 


his companion. “Suppose we lay down and 
rest u while before we procced to business? It 
can’t do any hurt fur an hour or two.” 

“No, we shall feel all the better for it.” 

The room was furnished with a couple of good 
beds, placed in opposite corners, and each of the 
ruffians staggered to one, threw himself upon it, 
and soon they were both sleeping heavily. When 
their guests had retired, Ruth and Lucy remain- 
ed quiet fur sume time. Then the tormer arose, 
and listened a moment at the door. 

“They have fallen asleep, thank God!” she 
said, as she heard their heavy breathing. ‘“ Now 
there is.some hope fur us !” 

“Did you notice them when they left the 
room ?”’ asked Lucy in a guarded tone. 
one who pretended to be sick, appeared to forget 
his assumed character, and walked as well and 
as rapidly as his compation ! That alone proves 


them all we had suspected, and, merciful God! 


we are alone with them, and completely in their 
power !” 

-““Do not despond,” said Ruth, encouragingly. 
“We are safe for at leust a few hours to come. 
That old wine in their cups was drugged !” 

Lucy stared at her companion, fur a moment, 
in utter amazement. | 

“J remember you placed some upon the table 
for them. Did you add the sleeping-potion 
yourself ?”” 

“Yes. We were nearly helpless and in dan- 
ger, and I have dune all that was in my power. 
While under the influence of the drug I have 
administered, we can bind them, and even take 
their weapons away, if necessary. Mark will be 
here befure daybreak, aud then we shall be per- 


“The. 
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fectly safe. It was a last resort, but I think it 
will prove successful.” 

The brave-hearted young wife procured two 
stout pieces of cord, and giving one to Lacy, 
with a few simple directions, they entered .toeth- 
er the apartment tenanted by their guests and 
would-be murderers. They found the men to be 
sleeping heavily, and without the least hesitation 
Ruth advanced to the bedside of the nearest one. 
With the cord she carried, she fustened the ruf- 
fian’s hands together, and each end was wound 
around the stout bed-posts, so that it would have 
been next to impossible for him to rise, or change 
his position, unassisted. Having done this, she 


secured the knife and pistols in his belt, and then 


turned to assist her friend. But Lucy was quite 
equal tu the new daty which had devolved upon 
her, and Ruth found the ruffian’s companion to 
be in nearly the same secure conditiun. When 
completely convinced of their comparative safety, 
apd assured their worst troubles were over, the 
unusual strength and resolutiun of these ‘heroic 
women entirely deserted them, and they sank 
upon the fluor weak and helpless, but with happy 
and thankful hearts. | | 

The hours dragged slowly away. At last the 
men began to recover from the effects of the drug. 
which had been administered to them, and great 
was their surprise and fury when they discovered 
that they hud been completely outwitted, aud by 
a couple of women, too! They threatened and 
begyed to be released, but both alike were of no 
avail. Their captors were deaf to all entreaties, 
for they were too well acquainted with the na- 
tures of the men with whom they had to deal. 

Just at daybreak, Mark Walton returned. After 
listening to the recital of the perils that envom- 
passed his loved ones in his absence, he clasped 
his wife and sister to his bosom with a thankful 
heart, and blessed the infinite mercy of him who 
had given them the strength and resolution to 
guin such a complete victory. 

The two ruffians, ‘ Bill” and “Tom,” were 
discovered to be old offenders, and were dealt 
with accordingly. By some means they had 
heard of Mark’s unexpected departure, and had 
attempted to take advantage of his absency, feel, 
ing satisfied that Ruth and Lucy were left alone 
in the house. How they succeeded the reader 
already knows. Mark caused them to be remov- 
ed to the nearest jajl, where they soun afterwards 
met the just punishment due fur their many 
crimes. 

Oe 


COUPLET. 


God's dealings still are love—hbis chastenings are alone 
Love now compelied to take an altcred. luuder tune. 
h. C. Taxsnga. 


